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advantage was, however, more than offset by a strong revulsion against
the ruthless Stalinist purges in Russia, and British Communist leaders
did their party great harm by attempting to defend the murders per-
petrated by Stalin.
The outbreak of War created confusion in the British Communist
camp. The Party leaders began by declaring their support for democracy
against Fascism, and expressing their determination to defend Poland.
A few days later, when it became known that Russia had entered into an
alliance with Germany to dismember Poland, they were in a quandary.
According to Douglas Hyde, who was in close touch with die Party
leaders, the Central Committee was on the point of issuing a manifesto in
support of the war against Hitler, when Springhall, who represented the
Communist Party of Great Britain at Comintern headquarters, arrived
from Moscow to inform the Central Committee that Britain was fighting
an imperialist war. There was apparently a struggle inside the Central
Committee, but the Moscow directive prevailed and the Communist
Party of Great Britain embarked on opposition to the War. The invasion
of Finland by Russia excited widespread indignation in Britain and made
the position of the Communists even more difficult, but they showed
considerable skill in exploiting the necessary wartime restrictions. In
1940 the Daily Worker was suppressed, but die Party managed to dis-
tribute daily bulletins throughout the country.
Nevertheless its fortunes were at a low ebb when the German attack on
Russia put an end to the Party's difficulties. The Communists at once
offered full support to the Churchill Government and in the following
year or so they were able to cash in handsomely on public enthusiasm for
Russia. The dissolution of the Comintern relieved them of an embarrass-
ment, though it made little practical difference as the leaders of the British
Party were safe disciples of Moscow. The new circumstances seemed to
make the time propitious for a big drive to expand Party membership,
even though this involved such a lowering of standards that a Party
spokesman stated frankly, 'we must not demand of the average new wor-
ker the same standard of activity as we get from the older comrades'. A
little later it was in fact made clear that all a member had to do was to pay
his dues.
In spite of the rapid expansion in Communist numbers that resulted
from this policy, the Labour Party kept its head and in June 1943 decis-
ively rejected another application from the Communist Party of Great
Britain for affiliation. When the War ended, the enthusiasm for Russia
quickly faded away and in the Parliamentary elections of July 1945